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to attempt to reduce it to some definite form, and ascertain the 
laws which govern it; the second is to ignore it except as a quali- 
fying influence." The author decides to pursue the latter course. 
This should bring great relief to other economists who stumble upon 
contradictions that utterly destroy their labored systems. The way 
of escape is simple : ignore the obstacles as qualifying circumstances. 

To his contempt for the marginal analysis may doubtless be 
ascribed the author's curious statement that, given equal talent and 
equal cost of training, the most successful steel manufacturer will 
always receive a much higher reward than the most successful 
musician, because steel is more important than music. In the same 
way, the most successful miller or baker should be the richest man 
of all. 

The practical application of the theory to government is some- 
what disappointing, since one would naturally expect something 
very new or very old — surprising, at any rate. But the gist of it is 
that government would best let underlying tendencies alone, employ- 
ing its efforts to do away with the more superficial evils — sweat- 
shops and the like. With this, of course, every one will agree. 

Columbia University. Alvin S. Johnson. 



Psychologie konomique. Par G. Tarde. Paris, F^lix Alcan, 
1902. — 2 vols., 383, 449 pp. 

M. Tarde's aim in this book is to extend to economic life the same 
principles of psychological interpretation on which he has based his 
system of general sociology. In economics, as in the broader field, 
Tarde holds that the essential things to be studied are the beliefs 
and desires of individuals and the relations, or " interpsychological " 
effects, of the beliefs and desires of one individual upon those of 
another. According as these beliefs and desires recur, oppose 
or harmonize and co-adapt themselves, we have three divisions of 
economics, not unfamiliar to readers of Tarde's other works, under 
the headings of " Economic Repetition," " Economic Opposition " 
and " Economic Adaptation." The traditional fourfold classification 
is entirely rejected. 

In the section on Economic Repetition is discussed " Desire," 
" Belief " and " Needs " in their economic functioning, i.e., as arising, 
as persisting or recurring, as spreading through the population from 
man to man or class to class, according to Tarde's well-known " laws 
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of imitation." Economists will feel that the discussion often 
wanders far from their subject, and the same is true, in greater 
degree, of the chapters on " Labor " and " Money " which follow. 
Under "Capital" M. Tarde presents the thought that society's 
essential capital is psychological — the knowledge how to produce — 
or, in Tardian phrase, the sum of existing inventions. As regards 
this essential capital the material instruments of production are but 
auxiliary and derivative. Though, of course, unable to use this 
conception in discussing interest, M. Tarde applies it with some 
suggestiveness to social progress. The division of " Economic Oppo- 
sition," opening the second volume, includes psychological conflicts 
(of desires and beliefs) within the individual, on which a theory of 
value is based, and conflicts between different individuals, involving 
crises, strikes, international rivalries, and competition in one form or 
another. " Economic Adaptation," finally, deals with the agents for 
mitigating conflict. Were not M. Tarde so much interested in his- 
torical surveys and interpretations, and were less of his discussion a 
retraversing of well-beaten ground, his treatment of collective vs. 
private property, of the regulation of exchange, of socialism vs. 
private association, might be more fresh and enlightening. There 
is indeed much suggestiveness in his treatment of invention as the 
most important agent of adaptation, and in the chapter on " Popula- 
tion " at the conclusion of the book. 

In presenting a theory of value M. Tarde generalizes the term to 
make it the central notion of every form of social science. He offers 
a triad : truth-value, beauty-value and utility-value, each of which, in 
its own sphere, is fixed individually and socially by internal, psycho- 
logical balancings of " desires " and " beliefs." Economic value 
(a special form of " utility-value ") is based by Tarde on balancings 
of different desires in the minds of individuals. Though economists 
are not likely to take his theory, in its detail, so seriously as he 
might wish, nevertheless reference to his article in the Revue philo- 
sophique of 188 1, and to his Logique Sociale of 1895, fairly demon- 
strates that M. Tarde did long ago and independently reach the 
conception of subjective value based on mental estimates instead of 
on objective considerations. Attention should also be directed to 
his discussion of "just price " (II, pp. ^i et seq.). 

Throughout his book M. Tarde is frankly critical of economic 
science as "falsely exact" and as " unpsychological." But econ- 
omists are not fairly represented in his references. French authors, 
it is true, make a good list, though one must ask why more use than 
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mere mention was not made of Cournot and Walras. But in Eng- 
lish the only names that appear are Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, 
J. S. Mill, Macleod, Carey, Henry George and Ashley. M. Tarde 
laments that owing to ignorance of German he has not followed 
those German and Austrian " schools which set up the title of eco- 
nomic psychology : Schmoller, Wagner and Menger being their 
chiefs" (I, 142). In fact, the only German writers referred to are 
Marx, Bernstein, Kautsky, Biicher, Von Thunen, Roscher, Professor 
Lexis and — a passing reference — Bohm-Bawerk. This neglect of 
economic literature not only deprives M. Tarde's criticism of such 
weight as it might have, but is also the probable reason for his wast- 
ing so much energy on matters that are obsolete or trite. Thus it is 
argued at some length that money is not an ordinary commodity, 
that overproduction is due to subjective causes, that the " economic 
man " is a delusion. Considerable criticisms are directed against the 
Ricardian laws of rent and wages, against Malthus' law in its crude 
form and, in four or five different parts of the book, against the 
" law of supply and demand," interpreted in a bold objective sense. 
Gresham's law is attacked on the ground that the silver dollars of 
the United States, " although depreciated," do not drive out gold ; 
monopoly is thought the natural and relatively beneficial outcome of 
competition, but the only cases discussed with more than mention 
are those of money and railroads. On the other hand, many points 
of vital interest are omitted. In spite of long discussion of landed 
property, nothing is heard of rent except scattered criticisms of 
Ricardo, Marx and Henry George. There is no mention of dimin- 
ishing returns and no treatment of interest. Save for a few passages, 
profit, wages, and thus the whole problem of distribution, are left 
equally untouched. The classification adopted, moreover, apparently 
compels the splitting up of concrete matters, as protection, socialism, 
money, the effects of machines, etc., among the three divisions of the 
book. And the most patient reader cannot but regret the many 
digressions in M. Tarde's work, the historical discussions and inter- 
pretations, the sections on " Rhythms " and " Cycles," the philo- 
sophical classifications and analogies. Despite M. Tarde's breadth of 
view and his suggestiveness upon certain points, even his admirers 
must question whether these volumes will greatly add to his 
reputation. Michael M. Davis, Jr. 

Columbia University. 



